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ABSTRACT 

Issues relevant to the nature of attitudes are 
discussed. The reader is referred to works indexing a variety of 
existent attitude scales. The way in which one constructs, 
adsinisters, scores, interprets, and presents findings of an original 
attitude Measuring device is discussed comprehensively, and yet in a 
nontechnical fashion for administrators, educators, graduate 
students, novice researchers, and progran and project directors. 
(Anthor/RC) 
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Many of us assume that the way pev>ple fee! about some- 
thing affects their behavior and consequently, the efT^tive- 
ness of their teaching, the quality of their performance, or 
the efficiency of a program. **FeeIings toward'* an object, 
person* or concept have been labeled ""attitudes/" and have 
traditionally been the domain of social psychologists. If 
there are such things as attitudes, we should be able to 
meastire them* it shall be the purpose of this paper to: 
discuss issues relevant to the nature of attitudes; refer the 
reader to works indexing a variety of existent attitude 
scales; and discuss comprehensively, and yet in a non* 
technical fashion for administrators, educators, graduate 
students, novice researchers, program and project directors, 
the way in which one constructs, administers, scores, 
interprets, and presents the findings of an original attitude- 
measuring device. 

Nature of Attitudes 

There are two different schools of thought regarding the 
structural nature of attitudes* The first holds that an atti- 
tude is simply the tendency to evaluate an objeci or 
construct in positive or negative terms. A definition 
representative of this position is by Thurstone (1946, p. 
39), who suggests that an attitude Is **the intensify of 
positive or negative affect for or against a psychological 
object* A psychological object is any symbol, nwson, 
phrase, slogan, or idea toward which people can di Ter m 
reprds positive or negative affect/' Similarly, Bem ^1970, 
p. 14) suggests that ""attitudes are likes and dislikes. They 
are our affinities for and our aversions to. . , .'" It she uld be 
dear that this school of thou^t holds that attitudes are 
evaluative. Secondly, attitudes have an obfect-thcy refer to 
something. Writers who conceive of attitudes in this lashion 
are known as unidimensionalists by virtue of their con* 
centration on one particular dimension, namely evaluative- 
ness. These formulations come closest to the introductory 
suggestion that attitudes are ""feelings toward** something. 



A second orientation to the nature of attitudes is pro* 
vided by a group known ^ component theorists. According 
to their formulations, attitudes are more than evaluative^ 
ness. For examjrfe, Wagner (1969, p. 3) suggests that ""an 
attitude is composed of affective, cognitive, and behavioral 
components that correspond, respectively, to one's evalua- 
tions of, knowledge of, and predisposition to act toward 
the object of the attitude."' More comprehensively, 
Zimbardo and Ebbesen (1970, p. 7) identify the compo- 
nents as follows: "*The affective component consists of a 
person's evaluation of, liking of, or emotional response to 
some object or person. The cognitive comp(Mient has been 
conceptualized as a person's beliefs about, or factual 
knowledge of, the object or person. The behavioral 
component involves the person's overt behavior directed 
toward the object or person." Althou^ component 
theorization is possibly more comprehensive, it is also more 
cumbersome. Further, since facts and knowledge may 
either he more or less enduring than attitudes and 
behavioral tendencies (as well as overt behavior) may or 
may not reflect attitudes, the unidimensional approach 
shall be utilised for the remainder of this paper. 

Relationship to Similar Concepts 

It is appropriate to distinguish the concept of attitude from 
others which appear to be similar or related. The list of 
such terms Is probably endless; consequently, only a limited 
number will be briefly discu^ed* They are as follows: fact, 
belief, opinion, motive, mood, personality trait, aini 
temperament. As was mentioned above, there is a dif* 
ference between fact and attitude. Attitudes tend to be of 
different duration than facts. The most general argumenta- 
tion takes the following form: Althou^ we can change the 
facts regarding certain situations, people tend to evaluate 
these situations in the same way regardless of the change of 
facts. For example, one can increase the amount of 
knowledge a prejudiced person h^ about blacks without 
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ever changing his attitudes towards blacks* However, an 
argument can also be made that attitudes change more 
quickly than facts* Sometine may come to evaluate some* 
thing more positively even though nothing has changed 
regarding the factual content of the ^luation. For example, 
it is all ri^t to just change your mind. 

Traditionally, beliefs have been regarded as one's evaiua* 
tion of the truth or falsehood of something. Believing that 
something is true is not the same as thinking positively 
about it. The term ^'opinion*' is of a similar nature. For 
example, Aronson (1972, p. 86) claims that ••an opinion is 
what a person beliem to be factually true, . . . Compared 
to opinions, attitudes a^e extremely difficult to change/^ In 
addition to the tn^-fai^ nature of opinions, Aronson 
claims that attitudes are more enduring than most othst 
<^ncepts. 

Itiere is another set of terms related to attitude as a resnilt 
of the position that attitudes deHi^ a certain readiness to 
respond in a certain fashion. Althou^ it may make ^me 
sense to consider attitudes as motivating some of our 
bei^vior, we gener^ly think of attitudes as more enduring 
than motives. One can speak of a specific intent to achieve 
a particular goal, and that might be quhe different from the 
per^n's evaluation or attitude towards that goal. Similarly, 
the concept of mood is thou^t to be more momentary. 
Although we may fluctuate between ^d and bad moods, 
attitudes tend to remain a bit more stable. 

If one continues with the idea that attitudes are of an 
enduring nature, one shortly reaiim the possibility tliat 
attitude is similar to personality traits and/or temperamcmt. 
Most writers suggest that attitudes are !e^ enduring than 
these concepts and at the same time, sli^tly different, For 
examplct we generally think of personality traits as 
reflecting some typical or characteristic form of behavior of 
an individual. We call someone '•aggressive'' who con* 
thiually displays such behavior in his intentional actions; 
the attribution of this personality trait depends on the 
observance of such behavior. Attitudes may not have 
behavioral referents. Attitudes connotate evaluation or how 
someone ''feels toward** something. The distinction is a fine 
one as it would be unlikely for someone to be very aggres- 
sh^e if they did not have a positi\^ attitude towards this 
kind of behavior. 



Attitudes and Their Relationship to Behavior 

It should be obvious that this formulation does consider 
attitudes and behavior to be the same thing. According to 
the position, how someone **fee{s about" something may or 
nmy not be reflected in behavior, Secondly, just because 
someone behaves toward something in a particular fashion 
does not really mean that we have measured that person's 
attitudes. Attitudes are simply one aspect of the behavioral 
situation. In a vacuum , one's attitudes would lead directly 
to behavioral characteristics of these attitudes. However, we 



all recognize that the social^psychoiogical situation 
(environment) often im{:ringes upon certain behavioral 
constraints, limitations, and/or pre^riptions, which do not 
always allow for behavior that would be perfectly reflective 
of a person's attitudes. Con^quentty, behavior can be 
thou^t of as s»me fimction of a person *s attitudes and 
other a^^ects of the {i^rticular context of the psychological 
situation* 

Readers interested in empirical analysis of the relation* 
ship between attitudes and behavior can be referred to 
Wicker (1969). Wicker reviews 30 different examples of 
empirical research anaiyidng the delineation of the relation* 
ship between attitudes and b^avior. He draws the inescap* 
able conclusion that feelings are not directly translated into 
action. Shm (1973), in a reanalysis of the s^e data» 
suj^ests that only 7 of the 30 studies meet minimal criteria 
for appropriate measures of both attitudes and behavior. In 
these sewn studies, the demonstrated relationship between 
attitudes and behavior is ^bstantially hi^er. Conse* 
quently, l^w's position 1^ ^milar to that already stated in 
the priding {^^f^. Attitudes can be expected to lead 
to a {Articular kind of behavior given that the situation and 
other constraints make the behavior appropriate. 

General Chmcteristics of Measuiemmt 

As just noted, 23 of the 30 studies reviewed by Wicker did 
not meet the minimi standards for appropriate attitude 
a^i^ment. It shall be the purpose of the remainder of this 
paper to make sure that the reader does not fall into this 
particular group v^th his own attempt. The suggested guide- 
lines, if followed by the aforementioned group, might have 
substantially altered their findings. Before turning to the 
actual techniques of attitude scale construction, an intro- 
duction to general concents for test adequacy and a disctts* 
sion of the variety of attitude characteristics that can be 
mrasured are in order. 

According to Scott (1968), an adequate measure of an 
attitude would have the foUowing characteristics: 

1. It would reflect the intended property veridicaily. 

2. It would be unaffected by irrelevant characteristics, 
either within tlte subject or within the testing situation. 

3. It would not modify the property in the course of 
measuring it. 

4. It would make sufficiently Hne distinctions among 
persons to represent gradations along the dimension as 
conceived. 

5. It would yield results substantially equivalent to those 
produced by another adequate instrument measuring the 
same property. 

6* It would yield equivalent scores on a retest administered 
within a time period in which the property can be 
assumed to remain constant. 

7. It would be relatively easy to construct, administer, 
score, and interpret. 



Scott is, theret'urc, {suggesting that a measure truthfully 
reflect the attitude and not be atTevted by extraneous 
characteristics of the situation. Further, it should not alter 
the attitudinal characteristic in the process of measuring it « 
^uld be as good as any other test measuring the same 
property, should make fine distinctions, and should, in 
effect, have utility. 

As suggested above, given any particular definition of an 
attitude, there are different characteristics of attitudes that 
can be investigated* For esiample, once one imderstands 
what a person is, it is possible to measure and describe 
different characteristics of that person (eg., «ye color, hair 
color, hei^u, wei^t, and so on). What are the character- 
istics that can be addressed when considermg attitudes? 
A^n following Scott (1968), there appear to be approxi- 
mately eight different characteristics and they are as 
follows; 

Directum, Following the concept of attitudes as "feelings 
toward,"^ it is clear that a person can have a favorable 
feeling towards an object or, on the other hand, a negative 
feeling. Direction merely indicates an individual's tendency 
to approach, support, and feel positive about an attribute 
or that subject^s tendency to avoid or feel negative about an 
attribute. 

Mpgnitude, Although direction indicates positive or nega- 
tive feelings regarding an object, one might still wonder 
how favorable or unfavorable that attitude is. Direction 
does not describe the degree of favorableness or unfavnr- 
ableness. Does the subject feel slightly negative or very 
negative towards a particular attribute? 

Intensity. Intensity refers to the "strength of feeling'' 
associated with the attitude. One may feel slightly neptive 
towards a particular attribute, but the evaluation is 
immaterial if it is not an important issue for him. On the 
other hand, one might feel slightly negative about an 
attritnite that is very, very important to that person. 



Ambh^lemT. If one thinks of an attitude in bipolar terms, 
with the direction being either favorable or unfavorable, 
one can imagine a situation in which subjects have both 
favorable and unfavorable responses to different aspects of 
that attitude. The greater the number of these ^opposite 
tendencies,*" the higher the amount of ambivalence. 

SatietwelCentrdity. The centrality of an attitude refers to 
the prominence of an attitude. In other words, is this 
particubir attitude an important, focal one by which the 
individual ^ides a major proportion of his behavior? 

Affective SalieHce, This refers to how emotional an indi- 
vidual becomes about a particular attitude. We i^t very 
emotional about some i^es and not about others. 

Flexibility. Flexibility connotes ;he ease with which an atti- 
tude can be varied or modified due to persuasive pressure. 

Imbeddedness. Whereas some of our attitudes exist in Isola- 
tion and seem unrelated to other attitudes, other attitudes 
nnpear to exist in a network of associations due to the 
atritude referent's association with a series of other con- 
cepts. The degree of isolation versus connectedness can be 
viewed as the amount of imbeddedness of an attitude 
characteristic. 

According to Scott (1968, p. 208) if one is to **measure 
attitudes as they are conceptualized in the literature, one 
needs to find ways of operationalizing, and converting to 
numbers, such diverse and vague properties as these. In 
actual practice, most of them have not been operationali/^ 
satisfactorily, let alone, scaled. By far, the greatest atten- 
tion has been devoted to the m^surement of magnitude (or 
intensity). . . ^ Althouj^ one most often measures the 
direction and magnitude (and possibly the inten^ty of an 
attitude), there are other characteristics that are just as 
viable for empirical work. 



ATTITUDE SCALE RESOURCES 



Before constructing an original attltude^m^suring device, it 
is appropriate to seek out information regarding the pos- 
sibility that there already exist scales of precisely the 
attribute you wish to measure. There are two reasons that 
make such an effort worthwhile. The first is obvious-It 
may save you work. The process of constructing a new 
attitude scale is an involved one. Second, the existence of 
such a scale would allow one to compare present findings 
with previous Hndings. Although one may develop an ideal 
scale, it exists in isolation and leaves unanswered questions 



regarding what attitudes on such a device would be in dif- 
ferent settings, in different institutions, under different 
conditions, or in a previous time in our history. By using a 
previously constructed scale or a modified version of it, one 
can refer to earlier work and earlier findings to help place 
and interpret present findings. 

Although one may wish to construct a new scale, the 
identification of existent scales allows for the incorporation 
of this older scale with the new effort in its entirety or in 
I^rtial form. The researcher should not view the situation 
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as aii or nune. IXi not Himply think of using the already 
existing scale or a new one you would develop. Many situa* 
tions lend themselves to the utilization of both. 

Al the time of this writing, there are at least two valuable 
references containing codified descriptions, interpretations, 
and evaluations of existing attitude scales: Scales for the 
Skamrement of Attitudes by Shaw and Wri^t ( 1967) and 
Measures of Social-Psychological Attitudes by Robina^n 
mid Slaver (1^73). By referring to these works, one is 
exposed to hundreds of developed scales. The Shaw and 



Wright work categorizes attitude scales acciuding to the 
following scheme: social practices, social i^ues and prob* 
terns, internaiional issues, abstract ciHicepis, political and 
religious attitudes, ethnic and national gmups, significant 
others, and social institutions* The Robinson and Shaver 
volume categorim: attitudes toward life satisfaction and 
happine^, self^steem, internal-extemal locus i>f control, 
alienation and anomie, authoritarianism and dogmatism, 
socio-political attitudes, values, general attitudes toward 
{[HKiple, religious attitudes^ and methodoloj^cal scales* 



TRADITIONAL APPROACHES TO SCALE CONSTRUCTION 



When a persKin decides to construct a new scale, decisions 
need to be made. When someone decides to buy a new car, 
one must decide what make of car (a Ford, a Cadillac, a 
Volvo, whatever). There are also different kinds of cars 
(sedans, station wagons, and so on). Based on what the 
individual feels familiar with, safe in, or able to afford, a 
choice is made. Simibr concerns face the developer of a 
new attitudinal scale. 

Since there are different types of scales (and, by 
employing one type, an individual is obviously not using 
the others), it is perhaps advisable to know the differences 
between the various approaches so that one can appro- 
priately choose and utilia^e the type that will be most 
beneficial to his purposes. Also, by knowing the other 
types, one can place into context his own efforts. For these 
reasons, the Thurstone, Guttman, and Ukert scales and an 
Osgood ^mantic differential approach will be briefly 
described. The point is that you cannot employ all four 
methods in any particular scale, and it is important to 
understand that inherently any scale is qualitatively dif* 
ferent from other types of scales. An overview of the major 
techniques is provided by Zimbardo and Ebbesen (1970. p. 
123). 

Each of the techniques to he discussed makes different 
assumptionfi about the nature of the test items that are 
used, and the kind of information they provide about a 
person's attitudes. However, there are certain basic 
assumptions which are common to all of these methods. 
First of all, it is assumed that subjective attitudes can be 
measured by a quantitative technique, so that each 
person's opinion can be represented by some numerical 
score. Secondly, all of these methods assume that a 
particular test item has the same meaning for all 
respondents, and thus a given response will be scored 
identically for everyone making it. Such assumptions 
may not always he justified but as yet, no measurement 
technique h^s been developed which does include them. 

The Thurstone, Ukert* and Guttman methods of 
measuring attitudes require subjects to indicate their agree- 
ment or disagreement with a series of statements about the 



object of an attitude. '"Generally, these statements attribute 
to the object characteristics that are positively or negatively 
evaluated, and rar-v rieutral** (Shaw and Wright, 1967, p. 
13). Hierefore, the of attitude scale developed by 
these methods measure ^ the acceptance of evaluative state* 
ments about the a\ ^de object. Consequently, "^he 
attitude toward the cbject is inferred from the statements 
endorsed by the sul; -rt« b^ed upon the consensual evalua* 
tion of the nature of the characteristics attributed to the 
object by the acceptance of the statements. Such scales 
measure only the po^tivity-negativity of the affective 
reaction." (Shaw and Wright, 1967, p. 14). It should be 
clear, then, that these methods reflect the kinds of ^'feelings 
toward*" that bave been described as attitudes. A closer 
look at the nature of each of these methods follows, 

Thurstone^s (1928, 1929, and 1931) method of equal 
appearing intervals was the first major method of attitude 
measurement to be developed. The ' urstone and Chave 
(1929) effort described the construction of a measuring 
device to tap attitudes towards the church. Tlie attempt 
introduced metric to a virgin area for research. 'Thurstone 
assumed that one could obtahi statements of opinion about 
a particular issue and could order them according to a 
dimension of expressed favorableness, unfavofableness 
towards the issue. Furthermore, the ordering of these state- 
ments could .be such that there appear to be an equal 
distance between the adjacent statements on the con* 
tinuum/* (Zimbardo and Ebbesen, 1970, pp. 123-124). A 
unique characteristic of the Thurstone method is that it 
assumes each statement to be independent of and uncor- 
related with the other statements. That is, the acceptance 
of any one particular statement does not imply the 
acceptance of another statement. A Thurstone scale is 
constructed by: 1 ) formulating and collecting a large 
number of item statements concerning the object of an 
attitude; 2) having knowledgeable judges sort the state- 
ments into a discrete number of piles or categories (usually 
1 1 categories numbered 1-1 1 in terms of favorableness) that 
appear to be equally spaced in terms of degree to which 



agrecmmt with the item reflects underiying attitude: 
3) computing a mean sctue tor each item across the dif> 
ferem judges; 4) computing a measure of variability for 
eairh item; and 5) duKtising a net of items for the final scale 
which have low variability acro^ the Judgeti. In other 
words, judges need to agree tha' a particular item represents 
a particular attitude, and items arc chosen so as to represent 
an mn spread across the favorability continuum. A 
particular person^s attitude on m issue is obtained by 
^ktng him to check those statements with which he agrees. 
His tlna! i^ore is the mean scale value of al! of the items 
that he has checked. 

Thus, the Thurstone scale consists of a series of state* 
ments that are supposedly unrelated* The statements 
represent intervals along a continuum; the favorableness or 
unfavorableness of the original items is determined by the 
judgment of a group of experts regardless of their own 
attitudes, and a subject's attitude on a particular issue is 
obtained by ni>ting his responses to the nnal set of items. 

Guttman (1^44, M>47) developed another attitude assess- 
ment method. His methoddo©^ was based upon the 
assumption that an attitude can be measured by a series of 
statements which are ordered along a continuum of ^dif* 
ficulty of acceptance/* In other words, some of the items in 
the set .should be easy to accept, and others possibly more 
difficult to agree with. It is assumed that if a person accepts 
a certain item, that same person accepts all those of a lesser 
magnitude. Scale items arranged ii« this fashion are called 
cumutaNve (if we know the nK>$t difficult item a particular 
subject will accept, we can also predict his attitudes toward 
other statements). This approach is popular in other testing 
areas and has been traditionally used in the area of Intel- 
iigence testing. Guttman 's approach is called a scalogiam 
analysis, the essence of which method is to determine 
whether or not a series of specific items can be appro- 
priately scaled, tn other words, the task for someone 
developing a Guttman scale is to identify a set of Items 
which actually reflects a unidimensional attribute and a 
cumulative nature as described above. Items which do not 
fit into this continuum are discarded. 

After obtaining a series of statements ranging from very 
difficult to accept to not at all difficult to accept, a 
person's attitude is measured by having him check all the 
statements on the scale that are acceptable to him. His 
score is determined by examining the pattern of the items 
he has agreed with. 

The type of scale that wiU be discussed more compre* 
hensively later in this paper is Likert's method of sutnmated 
ratings. Because the Thurstone scale was somewhat cumber- 
some and made assumptions regarding the independence of 
item statements, likcft (1932) developed a technique that 
could produce an equally reliable attitude scale with rela* 
tively less difficulty. The Likert scale is constructed by 
formulating a series of opinion statements about some 
issue. Each subject's attitude is measured by asking him to 



indicate the extent of his agreement or disagreement with 
each statement, ftocedurally* this is accomplished by 
providing each subject with a multipointed scale of 
response (ranging from strong favorableness to strong 
unfavorablene^). Each person*s attitude is then obtained 
by summing the individual rating on the different items. 

This method assumes that all of the statements refiect the 
same attitudin^ dimension and are therefore related to 
^ch other (unlike the Thurstone assumption that items are 
independent and not related). Furthermore, the Likert 
approach does not a^me equal intervals between the scale 
values. Consequently, as Zimbardo and Ebbesen (1970, p, 
126) point iHtt, 'Mhis means that a Ukert sctdecan provide 
infonnation on the ordering of people^s attitudes on the 
continuum, but is unable to indicate how close or how far 
apart different attitudes mi^t be.'' As is true with most 
other scales, the final scale is com{K>sed of those items 
which best distinguish between subjects with the highest 
and lowest total scores and which, in turn, distinguish 
t^twe^'n criteriim groups on the attitude. 

The OsgiK>d semantic differential (Osgood and Suci, 
HS5; Os^d ef aL, 1957) may not really be a method for 
consinscting an attitude scale per se, but rather a way of 
measuring attitudes. Whereas the Likert, Thurstone, and 
Guttman scales require subjects to indicate the degree of 
their agreement with a set of items reflecting an attitude, 
the ^mantle differential asks subjects to rate a particular 
attitude object on a series of bi{H>tar semantic scales* For 
example, a subject's attitude toward research might be 
measured by his ratings on a set of bipolar adjectives such 
as; giH}d-bad, strong-weak, fast*slow, active*passive, each 
with seven data points between. 

OsgiH>d has demonstrated that three general factoni of 
meaning are measured by the semantic differential tech- 
nique- an evaluative factor, a potency factor, and an 
activity factor. Since we have been discussing attitudes as 
being evaluative, the evaluative factor wouki seemin^y 
measure both the direction and intensity of an individual's 
attitude toward the object being rated. Further, the evalua* 
live factor seem? to be the most important factor or aspect 
of meaning as measured by the semantic differential. "The 
bipolar scales having hi^ loadings on this factor (evalua- 
tiveness) are good-bad, beautiful-ugly, sweet-sour, clean- 
dirty, tasty*distasteful, valuab^*worth!ess« kind*cruel, 
pleasant *un pleasant, bitter«sweet, happy *$ad, sacred- 
profane, nice-awful, fragrant-foul, honest nlishonest, and 
fair-unfair. In actual practice, the number of bipolar items 
used varies from all of the fifteen listed above to a few (3 to 
5) of the most clearly evaluative pairs. For greater relia* 
bility, the attitude score may be computed as the sum or 
average of the ratings of all scales used" (Shaw and Wri^t, 
1967, p. 30). Consequently, by placing the attitude object 
at the top of a series of such bipolar adjective scales, one 
can measure the extent of a person's attitude toward that 
object. 
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By way ut summation, tour ditferent rather well 
known methixlokigies have b^n mpbyed \o lap atUiud^s. 
Others do exist, and still others will probably be developed: 
however* these are the more {H>pular procedures. These tech- 
niques involve dilYereni assump!ii>ns and ditYerent demands 



on time and effort. By employing one methodology, a 
researcher accepts the {articular assinnptions of that 
approach and ^ouid be cognij^ant of the qualitatively dif- 
ferent approaches that may be utilised by others attempting 
to devise scales measuring similar atiiiudinat injects. 



NEW SCALE CONSTRUCTION AND AIW^ATION 



Scale Construction 

As previously identified, Ukert*$ scale appears to be the 
most popular in present research. Simplistically stated, the 
goal of this approach is to ^neraie a series of statements or 
items which reflect the subject's opinion re^rding the 
attitude object in question* A subject is provided a response 
continuum ranging from favorable to unfavorablet and the 
researcher simply adds the score on each item to obtain a 
cumulative total which indicate the subject's attitude 
toward the object in question. With this overview in mind, 
it is now appropriate to turn to a more detailed description 
of the procedure. 

Itm Selectioft The essence of the Ukert approach is to 
provide the respondent with a weli-thou^t*out series of 
statements that will as accurately as possible reflect the 
attitude in question. There are a number of concerns one 
should be aware of during this phase of scale construction. 
To begin with, the items should, as far as possible, reflect 
the attitude in question rather than be tangentially related. 
Further, they should be more representative of the attitude 
object being studied than any other attitude object. Given 
these two guidelines, there are a couple of ways of gener- 
ating item$. First and foremost, the st^le developer should 
have a well*thought-out conceptualization of the nature of 
the attribute that he is attempting to measure. This 
conceptualization can spring from a theoretical foundation, 
from a practical knowledge of the situation, or from inter* 
action with other experts regarding that attitude. If, for 
e>tamp!ei one wanted to investigate an attitude towards 
helping others, one could start with the premise that 
helping in groups is different from individual helping and 
that task helping is different from psychological help. Given 
these two dichotomieSi four different situations exist. For a 
scale to comprehensively assess helping attitudes, one 
would want to generate items reflective of each of the four 
situations. This type of approach has been called the 
logical, rational, or conceptual approach to item generation. 

The empirical approach, on the other hand, suggests that 
it does not matter where an item comes from* what it 
sounds like, or if it is theoretically related to the attitude* 
Scientifically, it is a fme item if it can successfully discrim- 
inate between the groups one wants to discriminate 
between. For instance, the item **l like cold weather'* may 



not theoretically be related to attitudes toward population 
control. However, if it is known empirically that persons in 
favor of population control always respond in a fashion 
different from those opposed to it, then the item is a good 
one for an attitude scale re^rding attitudes toward 
population control. 

Another po^ibility exists for generating items. As sug* 
gested earlier hi this paper, it is appropriate to search out 
previous work ht the area before attempting the construe* 
tion of a new attitude scale. Often you cannot Hnd exactly 
the measure you are interest^ in having but, rather, some* 
thing closely related or something partially correct. In such 
cases, it is beneficial to use the Items from publi^ed work 
that are reflecti\^ of the attitude you are attempting to 
m^sure. In other words, items from already existing scales 
can be combined with your own original items to help 
generate the total set you will begin working with. Given 
that you will be attempting to measure a single attitude, it 
k appropriate to start vdth a total set or item pool con- 
sistii^ of between 30 and 50 items. As suggested, these 
items can be generated in a variety of ways, but the worth 
of the entire scale depends most crucially on the appro* 
priate and weil*founded choice of the items. 

Some guidelines for the wording of items is nece^ry. 
One should always be cogniiiant of the sophistication or 
literacy level of the population one wishes to work with. If 
the scale is to be utilized for one specific group, it can be 
aimed for that group. If it is intended for wide use, then 
one need be very concerned ..about keeping the items in a 
m}de that can be easily read and easily understood. A 
related point is the complexity of any particular item* 
Remember th^t a Ukert scale attempts to provide informa- 
tion reprding a unidimensional concept. Consequently, 
each item should be unidimensional. For example, the item 
"I don't like to feel crowded because I am a very nervous 
person" would be a bad item for an attitude scale; A 
subject could agree or disagree with either phrase in the 
item. Such double-banelcd items create a situation wherein 
the researcher does not know wtUch aspect of the item is 
being responded to. In this case, it would be much better to 
ideate two separate items; one dealing with the respcmse to 
crowdedness, the other dealing with how nervous the indi* 
vidual may be. The important pohit here is that many item 
writers attempt items which are too complex. They attempt 
to **explain** the behavior in 'he item. The point is that in 



m attitude sale, you ire iHit interested in the •*whys," you 
are interested in the attitude itsel!\ favttrable or 
unfavorable. 

Items eannot be too simplistic. Items such as *1 like tu be 
around pleasant j^ple** may not be very good for a variety 
of reasons. First ♦ everybody would probably agree with tlie 
statement. Since the thrust of attitude measurement is to 
differentiate among people regarding an attitude* you do 
not want an item with no variability. More technically « each 
item must have a fair degree of variance. Items such as this 
one Ciiuld be altered slightly to create a bit more variability 
by adding quolitlers. Another po^bility is to word the item 
in a negative direction, such as **Sometimes 1 don*t like to 
be around pleasant people.** An item ^ould create varia* 
biiity in response, and the easiest way of insuring that is to 
try to Ci>nstruct items that you would guess half the people 
in your sample would ag^ee with and half would disagree 
with. This would generate a mean score for an item at the 
midpoint uf the resptmse continuum. (This is generally 
known as creating equal probabilities of passing or failing 
any particular item, which ^ desired.) 

As previously mentioned, items can be worded in both 
positive and negative directions. Further, there is good 
reason to attempt a counterbalance -half of the items 
written in a favorable direction and half wiitten in an 
unfavorable direction. Often respondents to attitude scales 
develop what is known as a response or acquiescence set. 
Under sucH conditions, the subject does not really attend as 
pr^tseiy as possible to each of the items he is reading. It is 
easy to slip into this response mode if the subject is allowed 
to simply agree with all of the items. By revere wording 
some of the items, the subject must disagree to remain 
consistent in his responses. For example, a positive item 
such as 'i feel I am the master of my own fate'* could be 
combined with an item such as 'i don't feel like I am 
responsible for what happens to me/* This forces a con* 
sistent respondent to use both emls of the response con* 
tinuum. Briefly then, it is wise to attempt to include an 
equal number of positively and negatively worded items* A 
further point concerns the ordering of these items. Since it 
can be demonstrated that certain items will affect the 
response to latter items (unless the researcher has the 
potential for counterbalancing the order of presentation 
with different subjects), the best approadi is that of 
randomi^tion of the items. Therefore, after generating the 
original pool of items, a table of random numbers should be 
useii to order them. One last check should be made to 
insure that not more than four or Ave positively or nega- 
tively worded items occur in sequence. If this is the case, 
the order of a couple of items should be altered. 

It is rather hard to write items without thinking of the 
response categories or the response continuum that going 
to be provided for the subject. Several concerns are relevant 
here. Remember that you are going to ask subjects to either 
agree or disagree with tlie statement you have generated. 



This does not mean, however, that only two response 
categories are possible. Researchers generally provide 
between three and seven response possibilities. Obviously, 
the more categories you provide, the more sensitive you are 
asking the subject to be regardhig each particular statement. 
If you have a small number of statements in your scale, a 
larger number of respond categories may be appropriate, 
if, on the other hand, you have a large number of items^ 
thn^ categories may be sufficient. Consequently, the 
choice of three, five, ^en, or nhie response cate^ries 
'spends on the nature and number of the it^ns in your 
e. Standard response continuums for a) thre^, b) Ave, 

i^ven, and d) nine are as follows: a) agree, neither agree 
nor disagree, disagree; b) strongly agree, agree, neither agree 
nor dii^ree, disagree, stron^y disagree; c) stroni^y agree, 
agree* sU^tiy agn^, neither agree nor disagree, slightly 
Ti^gree, disagree, stron^y disagree; and d)very strongly 
agree, strongly agree, agree, sli^tiy agree, neither agree nor 
disagree, dightly disagree, dhiagree, strongly disagree, or 
very stron^y disagree. 

It should be pointed out that the above response con* 
tinuums all include an odd number of items, allowing there* 
fore for a central cate^ry of neither agree nor disagree. 
Many researchers wish to avoid allowing the subject such a 
response and. alternatively^ opt for an even number of cate* 
gories. This has the effect of forcing the si bject towards the 
positive or negative side. For example, omsider the $ix*item 
response continuum of stronj^y agree, agr^, slijg^tly agree, 
sli^tly disagree, disagree, or stron^y disagree. Depending 
ai^in on tlie nature of your items, this may be a viable 
alternative. It does, however, exclude the possibility of a 
subject indicating a truly ambivalent or midpoint respond. 

Although the agree versus disagree response continuum is 
most commonly utUized, other bipolar continuums are just 
as viable given the nature of the items and thereby the 
nature of the attitude being asses^d. Items can be written 
so as to reflect many of the characteristics presented earlier. 
For example, you might ask subjects to r^pond to items in 
terms of whether or not the items are: very important, 
sli^tly important, neither important nor unimportant, 
unimportant, or very imimportant. Alternatively, it is pos- 
sible to ask how interested the subject is in the item 
statements presented. Another popular approach requires 
respondents to judge the degree of truthfulness of the 
items. In fact, any of the bipolar continuums discussed by 
Osgood in his work on the semantic differential wouki be 
appropriate. 

Althou0) we have been primarily concerned with the 
evaluative dimension in the above response continuums, it 
is also possible to address the aspects of certainty and 
salience. For example, for the hem '"When you think of the 
future realistically, how certain are you that your economic 
situation will be better than that of your parents'^" a 
response continuum such as very sure, sure, neither sure nor 
unsure, unsure, or very unsure would be appropriate. With 



re^rd to salience, the item *'\km important is a clean 
environment to you ?'* lends itself to a re8pt>nse continuum 
of care very much, care* care a Uttie, or care not at all. 
Thus, a variety of respi>n5e continua i% piismble depending 
on the nature of the characterisstic ttiat is to be measured. 
Tiie guidelines are those previously mentioned; namely, 
create a situation in which there is variability on the 
re^nse continuum and allow for a situation in which half 
the people respond positively and half the people respond 
negatively to the item. 

tmtial Data Collevtkm, After the original pool of items has 
been written and fitted to an appropriate response con* 
tinuum, the order randomized* and approximately half the 
iten^ positively 'vorded and half m^tively worded, the 
scale developer must make arrangements to have a ^mple 
of respondents complete the attitude*mes^uring device on 
its initial foi h Care should be taken to use a group similar 
in nature to the group for which tite final research was 
dedgned. (A few of the procedures in upcoming sections on 
reliability and validity may be attempted at this juncture. 
Also procedures to be discussed in the section on scale 
administration should be closely adhered to.) On the ba^s 
of this initial administration, which ^ould involve roughly 
twice as many subjects as there are items in the pool, items 
can be excluded from the flnal scale or refined according to 
the guidelines already discussed in this section -namely, all 
items not having a substantial amount of variability 
throughout the response continuum should be discarded, 
and all items for which the mean or typical response occurs 
toward the ends of the response continuum should either 
be discarded or reworded so as to create a more desirable 
result. 

ReUability and Intenial Consistency, One of the f wn major 
concerns regarding measurement is the reliabi^py o^ the 
measuring device. In common language, an attiiade scale is 
judged to be niiabk when the scale provides the same score 
for the same subject, given that there is no reason to assume 
the subject's attitude has changed. For example, we think a 
ruler is a good measuring device if it provides the same 
measurement for the same block of wood and changes only 
when we cut the piece of wood in half. There have been 
different approaches to the assessment of reliability in 
attiiiMie scales, and a few of them will be briefly discussed. 

One of the most common forms of reliability obtained on 
scales is known as test-retest reliahility. The essence of this 
approach is to ascertain whether or not subjects will score 
the same at two different pi>ints in time, (Again, given there 
is no reason for you to assume that a chan^ has taken 
place in people*s attitudes.) In keeping with the orientation 
of this paper as being nontechnical as possible, the test* 
retest approach has many benefits. If you are completely 
tmskilied at statistics, you simply check to see whether or 
not the subjects' scores for the first administration are quite 



Mtnilar to tite second administration. If the scores seem to 
be varyint; widely, your scale is not reliable, and therefore, 
it should be rejected. If, on the other hand, scores are 
hij^y consistent, then you probably do Itave a reliable 
scale. For tho^ having statistical sophistiation, a correta** 
tiim coefficient can be run between results obtained with 
the first administration and the second administration; and 
for those who are ev^n more skilled, formulas for more 
exact statistical tests of reliability can found in Edwards 
(I970), Cronbach ( I960), and Scott (I9|i8). Here apln, the 
hi^er the correlation, the ^ter the probability that the 
scale is reliable in a test-retest sense. 

Another form of reliability which can be obtained with* 
out a great deal of statistical sophistication is known as 
splMiatf retlaNlity. In essence, the thrust of the split4)aif 
methodoio^ is to randomly ai^gn half of the items of the 
ori^nal scale to a fictitious 'ibrm A"" and the mher half to 
a fictitious "^form B/' Subsequently, scores for form A are 
a)mpared with scores for form B (of course, one must 
m^e sure that an equal number of positively and nei^- 
tiveiy worded items are included tn each form of the scale). 
The higher the degree of comfmrability between the two 
forms of the scale, the higlier thy potential for reliability. If 
there is no correspondence between the scores on the two 
forms, then reliability is probably low. Again, scale 
developers with more statistical wphistication should 
consult the prevtou^y mentioned refereni^s for appropriate 
formulas* 

it is probably appropriate to mention three rather well 
known statistics discu^d under the heading of reliability 
of scales. Coefficient alpha and Kuder*Richdrdson'$ 
(Formula 20) coefilcient give statements of reliabiUty. 
They estimate the degree to which your test will correlate 
with any equivalent test of the same attribute. Formulas for 
both of these statisti<^ can be found in Edwards (1 970). It 
^ould be pointed out, however, that as is true with most 
forms of reliability, estimates of reliability as demonstrated 
by these formulas are dependent upon the length of the 
scale (the number of items you have in your scale) and the 
homogeneity of the items (the average interitem correla^* 
tion). Consequently, one way to increase your potential for 
having a hi^er o/p/h?, or hij^er reliability of any scale, is to 
include a larger number of appropriate items. 

The average interitem a>rrelation of the items is very 
important. The extent to whk:h itetn responses are hiter- 
correlated provides a measure of the internal consistency of 
the items in a scale. Obviously, you would not want all 
items to intercorrelate perfectly becatise then you would 
have nothing more than a large number of measures of 
exactly the same thing. (That would be redundant, and you 
would only need one measure.) On the other hand, you do 
not want your items to be totally uncorrelated as they 
would probably be measuring different things. Con- 
sequently, as is true with most things, you want items 
which are fairly well related, but not too hi^ly inter- 



rdated. Measures ot appropriate tnternii] consistency are 
avaUabie* anU Scott *s huntogeneUy ratio (HR) represents 
the average level of interitem correlation. It is 'Vqual to a 
wei^te4 average interitem correlation in which the correla- 
tion between every pair of items is weif^ted by the 
geometric irf their variances*' (Scott, I^K, p. 2541. 
Genei^liy speakings if you have made sure that there are 
^|ual probabilities of the passing and failing of each of your 
items« you will have good variances, and if you desire a 
scale witich has the best chance of placing a subject any* 
where along the scale continuum, then you desire a 
homogeneity ratio of If you are statistically unsophisti- 
cated, you might simply look at a correlation matrix of 
your items and determine if the items in your scale tend to 
be correlated at approximately this level. 

One last technique is commonly utilized to insure the 
internal Ci)nsistency of the scale i£adt item in your scale 
should he correlated to the total score for that scale. Any 
item which does not correlate positively to the tot; f score 
in a significant fashion shiuild be excluded from the scale. 

If you have appwpriately worked through the item* 
generaticm phase, have correctly weeded out those items 
with poor variability and inappropriate means, have 
obtained sufficient information to convince you that your 
scale is internally consistent and reliable, then you should 
proceed to the next stai^ of scale construction known as 
validation. 

Validity. Whereas reliability Is concerned with the repeat* 
ability of a particular measurement, xHiMty is generally 
concerned with the truth of a particular measuremefit. 
Although I may have a ruler that consistently, reliably tells 
me a fcH>tbail field is 140 yards long, either the football 
field is constructed incorrectly* or my ruler is invalid since 
most football fields are 100 yards long (not including end 
2ones). To repeat, then, the concern for validity means 
concern for whether or not this attitude scale you have 
deveh>ped actually measures the attitude that you are 
hoping to tap. It has been traditionally proposed that the 
validity of a scale is delimited by the reliability of a scale, f f 
reliability is low, then there is little chance that there will 
be any validity. There are ^verat forms of validity, and we 
shall briefly describe a few that may be used for those not 
adept in stati^ics. 

A very popular way of obtaining validity for attitude 
scales is :o work with criterion groups. Suppose that you 
are working with attitudes toward population control. One 
would expect that members of Zero Population Growth 
would have different attitudes on your scale than would 
''Ri^t to Ufc'' orpniEations. By administering your scale 
to these two different orpniiSations, you would expect to 
find very different responses for the two groups. If, in fact, 
you do get different responses, then an indication of 
validity is obtained. 

There is, however, the possibility that your scale measures 



^imething else which also dilTerenttates the two groups 
(e.g„ religiosity). Consequently, there is generally a concern 
for what is known as vomtmvt vaiidity. The concept of 
construct validity emanates from the work of Camf^ell and 
Fiske (N59). They suggest that one compreben^^^y 
consider the construct or attitude object one is attempting 
to measure, and attetnpt to delineate conceptually* 
theoretically, and so on, the nature of the relationship that 
construct has with a set of other constructs. After such 
analy^s, attempts to empirically me^ure the relatk>nships 
between these constructs should be undertaken with your 
attitude scale and appropriate taps of the other constructs. 
For example, continuing on with the concern for popula- 
tion attitude scale, on<" would probably come to the 
conclusion that mch an attitude woukl be negatively 
related to traditional religit^y, positively related to 
concern for the environment, and possibly not at all related 
to attitudes towards Volvos. If this thinking is appropriate 
and correct t then one mi^t attempt to obtain ctmwrgent 
validity by demonstrating a positive ciirrelation between 
the newly developed measure of attitudes toward popula- 
tion control and attitudes towards the environment as 
measured on a previously existing scale, and dimimimie 
validity, by demonstrating a negative correlation between 
traditional relij^osity and your new scale. To complete the 
picture of construct validity, one might also be able to 
demonstrate no relationship between attitudes toward 
Volvos and your new scale* 

Another form of validity that is desirable to obtain is that 
of imHiiviive validity. The essence of predictive validity is 
to group your subjects on the basis of their responses to 
your scale, and then predict for the different groups dif* 
ferences in relevant behavior. For example, If you have 
developed a new population^control scale and have 
obtained respims^s from 200 individuals, you mi^t take 
the top 20 and bottom 20 scores on the scale and then 
predict differences in their contraceptive behavior* If you 
could demonstrate that such behavior was different for the 
two groups, then you would have an example of predictive 
validity* 

if you have followed the preceding phases appropriately, 
and have obtained a set of items which generates a reliable 
and valid instrument, you now have a scale ready for use. 

Administration 

There are a number of guidelines regarding the administra* 
tion of your attitude scale, whether for scale construction 
or actual use. It has already been mentioned that it is 
desirable to be quite serious about cohort, or respondent, 
selection, if you are attempting to develop an attitude scale 
that is sensitive to the concerns and attitudes of teachers, it 
is advisable to utilise representative groups of teachers 
throughout the entire construction process. If you will be 
working with subjects who are mentally disadvantaged or 
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9fe currently tiijitiiuiiondlUed, th^n sybj^ts sluiuki be 
dmcn from similar circumstances durit^ scale develop** 
tmnt. Above and beyond these SAs^stions» which would 
help insure that the level of your items can be handled by 
your subjects in the final utilization of the scale* one ^ould 
also be concerned with the ethics of attitude a^ssment. 

As is true with ail r^earch in the sod^ ^ences^ every 
elTori should be made to iimire that the ri^ts of tl% 
^ect m not violated. Thfc is a trutem whether your 
sidles me teachers, adn!inistrat0rs, students^ m residents 
of a total institution. Further, \K4ienever possible, research 
should be desired so as to make it unnecessary to identify 
individual subjects and their responsa^* For example, if you 
m i^ncemed with the mlationship of your mmure to a 
few others, and the nature of those attitudes in juxtapc^- 
tion to a f^miiar program elsewhere in the country, you do 
not reidly need the nanu^ of the individuals on your 
protocols. Simply have subjects place some idenitfying 
characteristic on each of the protocols they fill out, and 
mark the name of the pmgram or institution at the top. In 
this way, individual responses can be kept anonymous while 
probably Inuring accumte and truthfUl information. 

Hie concern for obtaining the most accurate information 
possible from subj^ts and the avoidance of fabrication 
^uld be a prime concern of anyone ustog attitude*^s^ 
ment devices. Every effort diould be takoi throughout the 
investiptive pha^ to estabbsh a firm rapport with the 
subjects as well as anyone e\u involved with your project. 
For example, if you are working in a total institution, it is 
best not to create any problems wiUi administration, staff, 
or the residents themselves if you wish to obtain accurate 
information from any of the three groups, as they do 
interact. 

During the actual administration of your attitude scales, 
every effort should be made to limit the length of your 
battery of attitude scales so as to keep the subject attentive. 
A general rule of thumb for this is approximately 30 
minutes. The size of the group you work with at any one 
point in time should be determined on the basis of how 
well you can control the situation. If you need to help a 
large number of your respondents with the reading of 
particular items, you will want to keep the ^oup small. If 
you perceive no such problems but perceive a potential for 
disruption due to social interaction on the part of group 
members, it is a^in best to work with a few subjects at a 
time, if, on the other hand, you can keep the attention of 
your respondents on the task and do not feel that subjects 
will discuss the answers, then you can work with larger 
l^ups. 

In introducing the scale to your respondents, every effort 
should be made to appear as straightforward and open as is 
possible. If it will not contaminate your results, describe 
exactly what you are about, why you n^d their help 
(emphasize the fact that /ou are asking for their help), and 
that you would like people to fill out the scales as precisely. 



as accurately, and ^ honestly as they possibly can. 
Emphasize the fact that your work will be confidential and 
that you will not attempt to identify subjects personally. In 
other words, make every att^pl yim can to be open and 
to model the potential for accurate and open statements of 
subjects' attitudes. 

A final gmde for attitude«scale administmtion has to do 
with the concern for standardization. It is very important 
that all subjects be *^ei^ed'' in i^ilar conditions. You do 
not want «tif!^nces in the room, in the U^tin^, In the 
mood of the subject or the examiner, in the instructions, or 
in interpn^tations of items to account for differences in 
your derived attitude. Consequently, if someone raises his 
hand and asks for m interpretation of a particular item, 
you ^ould simply rebate the item as it is worded on the 
l^ge. Attempts to use other language or expl^n the item 
(mly serve to give that r^pondent more information or a 
diiTerent kind of information than was available to all 
others. With the above in mind, it behooves those working 
with attitude scales to compreheni^veiy plan for the admhi* 
ist ration of their scales. A detailed and standardized 
approach to the situation, the instructional set, and the 
explmiation of any particular item should be worked out 
^11 in advance of actud administration. All of these efforts 
hdp to create a potential for truthfiil information. 

Scoring 

The ease of scoring a Ukert scale is one of its mc^t 
appealing characteri^ics. it is a cumulative scale; therefore, 
one ^mply totals the scort of the responses to the items in 
the scale. Althou^ this sounds easy enough, there is some 
complexity. Remember that approximately half of your 
items are positively worded and the other half negatively 
worded. Secondly, you have chosen one of a variety of 
different responses continua. Yet, the procedure for working 
Uu'ough th^ (Complexities is not difficult. Stm by 
assigning a scale vahie to each of your response. If you are 
using a five*point continuum of strongly disagree to 
stron^y agree, let stron^y disa^ee stand for I point; 
disagree, 2 points; neither a^ee nor disagree, 3 points; 
agree, 4 pobits; and stron^y agree, 5 points. Similarly, 7 
points can be assigned to seven-point scales, 9 for 9, 6 for 6, 
and so on. After assigning scale points to each of the 
responses, determine which items in the scale are positively 
worded and which are negatively worded. For the positive 
items, add up all of the scale values; save this subtotal 
labeled ''A.** Treat the negative items in the following 
fashion. First, count the number of negative items hi your 
SK^ale. Multiply the number of items by the number of cate* 
gories in your response continuum, plus I (e.g«, for the 
five<*point continuum, the number would be 6). The 
product of this multiplication then has subtracted from it 
the score on each one of the negative items. The resultant 
subtotal C^B**) is then added to the score for the positive 
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Hf im(**A**). and the tuial sctire fur the scale Is derived.* 
Consider ihe foitowing exami^. You have consirueted an 
abbreviated four-item scale with two pmitive iteim and two 
neptive items. Yuu have provided your subjects with a 
flve-tioint resfionse continuum, and the subject has strongly 
agreed with the first itern^ dis^wd with the ^^md Hem, 
ai^^ t^th the thirds and strongly disa^^ with the 
fourth. You know that the first and thin! items are jKisi- 
tiv^y worded. You add the score for the two {positive ftems 
tei&sthef iSH) for a subtotal (A) of 9 point.. Since your 
response continuum is five, you add I making 6, and 
multijrfy that by 2 (since you have two negative items) for a 
total of 12* You now subtract from 12 the scores for the 
second and fourth items (2 and I ), leaving yourself with a 
subtotal (B) of 9. Addfaig the two ^btotals toget^<^r, your 
scale indicates that tliis particular subject has a total atti* 
tude*scale score of 18 points, 

Uti»2atiOfi 

There are several aspects regarding the utilization of any 
particular attitude scale. Fim. there is the interpretation of 
your data and second* presentation of the information you 
have obtained* According to the basic assumptions and the 
procedures involved in the development of a Likert scale* 
interpretations of responses to such a scale should be 
conHned to the ordering of subjects on the attitude rather 
than discu^ions about how large the differences in aiti'^ 
tudes may be. More specifically, Ukert scales provide 
ordinal information. This does, however* allow for a 
considerable amount of utility. 

The first consideration involves whether the responses to 
the new attitude scale should be considered as independent 
or dependent variables. If you are attempting to demon- 
strate attitudlnal differences between religious groups, 
between administrators and staff memNrs, between stu* 
dents in one school versus another, then the attitudinal 
scores are your dependent measures* In such instances, you 
want to make statements about a different attitude that 
exists or is created in one situatlcm versus another situation. 
Ordinal scales do allow you to say that one has a more 
favorable attitude towards the attitude object versus a le^ 
favorable attitude* Recent information of this type has 

^biK procedure H identical to reverf^ coding the response con- 
tinuum on the nej^tive items. 



EXAMPLES OF 

In tWs section of this paper, an abbreviated presentation of 
an attitude scale is pieced together from three different 
scales. The first is an attitude scale measuring staff and 
patient attitudes toward mental health treatment (Swanson 
and Severy. 1970). The second is a scale measuring atti* 
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been popular in political opinion polls regarding VS. 
citij^n*s altitudes towards the Nixon r^^atitai* Trc.Ung 
^ch attitudes as dependent variables, one might, for 
instance, note that favorablenei^ of res^ation was h^^^^r 
among Democrats than RepuNicans* 

AmHher way of utilising the soares on the attitude »:ales 
is to consider them as the independent variables* In this 
case, one might simply be interested in how many low 
M^^ores )mnm scores there are. For example, how many 
peo^e had ^titudes that were favorable tov^rds Nixon^s 
resipation versus how many had attitudes unfavorable to 
his testation? A<^rding to an issue of Nm^sweek 
79 percent of those interviewed were favorable to the 
resignation versus 21 percent opposed. Another way of 
utilijUng the attitudinal s^re as m independent measure is 
to use the attitude mea^iure to separate two different j^oups 
for further study. For example, you mi^t wiA to look at 
personality differences between your Wgh and low scorers. 
Continuing on with our example, you mi^t be hiterested 
in describing the personsdity differences between indi- 
viduals who had favorable attitudes toward Nixon*s 
resignation versus individuals who had unfavorable attitudes 
toward his resignation. 

Consequently, above and beyond being able to loc^ at 
scale responses and knowing that those f^pk who score a 
lot of points are more favorable to the attitude then those 
who ^ore a few points^ you can utilize the information 
from your scale in a variety of fashicms* The most appro* 
priate nonsophisticated statistics to employ would be; 
correlations (correlations between your scales and other 
scales, or behavioral measures), and t^ests (t*tests between 
low scorers and high scorers on your scale, on some other 
attribute or behavior, or t-tests between two groups on the 
srores as derived from your scale)* 

The presentation of the dev^opment (and findings) of a 
particular scale neces^rily involves the delineation 
presented in this paper, Com^uently, one should describe 
where the attitudinal concern comes from, the u^y items 
were generated, item refinement, the choice of subjects, 
reliability work, validity work, and then the actual utiliza- 
tion of the scale in a meaningful arena and the results so 
obtained. By way of recapitulating the entire process (and 
in order to serve as a model), this paper concludes with 
sample presentation sections from previously developed 
scales* 



PRESENTATION 

tudes toward population control (McCutcheon, 1974), and 
the third Is a scale tapping individual dlfferen^s in helping 
dispositions (Severy, 197S)* Cleariy, each one of these 
sections would be more extensive in an actual v^te«up of 
the scale development. 

n 



Ifitffiductioii 

Previous studies have indicated *Vhal opinions about the 
adequacy of a mental hospital and stalT are useful for the 
understat^Jing of a patient's response to treatment. Further, 
the evidence supports the practicality of administering 
questionnaires to staff members as well as to patients, and 
the need for a multiple scale instrument to measure various 
aspects of mental treatment. However, previous scales have 
examined menial hospitals only as undifferentiated entities 
or . . . without regard to an evaluative component. Research 
was designed to deveh^p instruments measuring several 
^pects of a mental hospital setting" (SwansiW and Severy, 
1970, p. 80). 

Method 

Subjects. "Data were collected initially on 286 college stu- 
dents« and 75 non college community members. Asa result 
of these administrations, a second version was constructed 
which was employed in a study in which 120 college stu* 
dents participated . . . when the last reflnement wan 
completed, and the item pool was administered to 135 
college students. The four studies represent a total subject 
pool of 611 subjects" (Severy, 1975). 

Item PiH}l Generation, *'A seven choice Likert type attitude 
scale was developed as a result of an attempt to deal with a 
wide range of issues related to population control ... the 
choices ranged from agree very strongly to disagree very 
strongly, the preliminary scale had 41 items, about equally 
divided with respect to the expression of pro and con view- 
points . . . I ! of the items either discriminated poorly or 
not at all between high and low scores. These items were 
dropped . . . the final version of the scale Incluued 30 
items ... so that agreement with them is indicative of 
unfavorable attitudes toward population control" 
(McCutcheon, 1974. p. 1236). 

Results 

Scale Reliability, *'The reliabilities of the perceived general 
staff orientation and the adequacy of treatment scales were 
considered adequate (alphas of .81 and .77 respectively). 
The perceived staff awareness of patients and the perceived 
staff agreement scales were marginally adequate (alplws of 
.61 and .56 respectively T fSwanson and Severy, 1970, p. 
85 ••Odd-even, split half reliability for 131 randomly 
selected subjects was .89 , . , using the Spearman-Brown 
formula. Test-retest reliability for 96 subjects was .91'' 
(McCutc.hcon, 1974. p. 1239). 

Validity. In an attempt to get some type of criterion group 
validity, "ninety-two students from the same community 
college were first asked to HII out the attitude scale 



(populatiim opinion). Twelve to fourteen days later they 
were given a questionnaire and asked to select between two 
and five topic areas within psychology that they considered 
to be mos4 Impimant. Included among the list of 16 topics 
was tliat of psydiological effects of uver-{K>pulatlon. . , . 
Twenty-one of these students chose f^ycholugical effects of 
over-population as one of the most important topic areas. 
Attitude scores of th^e subjects were compared with those 
of a randomly selected of 35 subjects chosen from amcHig 
those who did not select psychological effects of over- 
population as a topic area. A point bi-serial correlation of 
.95 <df=^54, p. <.00l) was obtained between attitude 
scores and choice of psychological effects of over* 
popidation as an important topic for classroom readings" 
(McCutcheon, 1974, p. 1239). 

**With regard to convergent-divergent validation, recall 
that it was predicted that the *need to help people' subscale 
^vould correlate hij^er with our composite scales than 
would the *need for people' which would also be positively 
related. The interrelationship between Harvey's measure of 
*anomie' and helping scores would be minimal, and lastly, 
the measure of Mnterpersonai a^ession* should be nega- 
tively correlated with our helping measures* The total 
pattern of these intercorrelations is exactly what was 
desired. Correlation with the helping dispositions total 
score with Harvey's 'need to help people' was .70, with the 
*need for people,' .54, and with •anomie,' -.08, and with 
Interpersonal aggression,' --.17. The pattern of these inter- 
relations provides further evidence to the strength of these 
scales" (Severy, 1975). 

Survey Remits (Attitude Scale Restdts/. A fiviuious 
example of one method of presenting attitude scale results 
can be derived from the Mnvswc'^A -Gallop poll survey con- 
ducted immediately after former President Nixon's resigna- 
tion. Consider the attitude of favorableness towards resigna- 
tion. The following table format would be appropriate. 

Resignation FavorabUity 



Resignation Percentage 
Strongly Favor Resignation 48 
Favor Resignation 3! 
Do Not Favor Resignation S 
Strongly Do Not Favor Resignation 8 



D^ttssioA 

'*The reliability of the new scale appears to have been 
adequately demonstrated . . . both split-half and test-retest 
reliability coefficients fell well within the range of accept- 
ability (McCutcheon, 1974, p. 1240). . . these measures 
of construct validity seem to demonstrate the construct 
validity of the new scale . . . most strong, our relationships 
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between the scale and the number of children expected, 
social attitude scale, and birth control scale*' (McCutcheon, 
lQ74,p. 1241). 

^Our results have shown: a) that such measures can be 
constructed, b) that the questionnaire appn^ach is t'easible 
for both staff and patients, and c) that these scales may be 
useful for understanding treatment effectiveness. In 
contrast to earlier work we provided both staff and patient 
items . . . and they have demonstrated an ability . . . work is 
now under way to expand these scales in order to increase 



reliability and clarity of the measures. These scales should 
then provide an additional tod for the prediction of treat'* 
men! effectiveness and the diagnosis of treatment-unit 
difficulties" (Swanson and Severy, 1970, p. 90). 

*it appears that an internally consistent instrument has 
been developed which is related to real helping 
behavior ... the overall consistency of {Hisitive findings 
with regard the total composite should give credence to 
the programatic attack and the conceptualization of helping 
behavior pre^ted above. . /' (Severy, 1975). 
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